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SPENSER'S FAERIE QUEEN E AND THE 
STUDENT OF TO-DAY 

In Tennyson's Passing of Arthur, the poet puts into the mouth 
of the hero a memorable saying : — 

The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 

And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 

This passing of the old order, however good, we accept as right ; 
for the mind of man finds its congenial exercise in constructive 
and not in imitative activity. As social forms and institutions 
change from age to age, the literature that pictures or in- 
terprets or criticises them varies also. In the course of time 
society has moved far away from the forms and customs and 
ideas of early days ; and the literature of that time, except on its 
formal side, retains but a passing appeal to the later generations. 
Thus it is that all the masterpieces lose their power over the 
popular mind with the passing of time. The archaisms and 
chaotic syntax of the Elizabethan language, and the unreality of 
the ghost scenes certainly detract from the influence of Shake- 
speare to-day. Milton is now little read except in college 
classes; for few care for Puritan theology, or the mythology of 
the pagan world. 

But if Milton and even Shakespeare are losing in literary 
appeal, what can we say of Spenser, who is still more remote 
from modern life ? Yet that Spenser's Faerie Queene is, or was, 
a poetic treasure, few will deny. In the following pages I 
shall try to outline a method of approach by which the interest 
of many may still be kept alive in this masterpiece, or in others 
of an early age. 

The Faerie Queene is an allegory embodied in a romance of 
chivalry. To understand it, the student should first gain an idea 
of the nature of allegory, and of The Faerie Queene as an alle- 
gorical poem. An allegory is a narrative written to illustrate 
and enforce abstract or ethical ideas. Like other narratives it 
has characters and plot, but these are both subsidiary to the 
ideas they are framed to convey. The allegorical meaning may 
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reside in the plot or in the characters, or in both. If the moral 
resides in the plot or incidents of the narrative, this is shown 
generally by improbability ; as in Hawthorne's Snow Image or 
Kipling's Ballad of Tomlinson. In other words, if the language 
of the story taken literally is inconsistent, or does not make 
sense, does not describe what we believe to be literally true, we 
infer that the end of the story is not in the events, but in an idea 
or doctrine they were designed to convey. 

In the light of this principle we see one of the main difficulties 
in the allegorical interpretation of The Faerie Queene. It is a 
fusion of allegory with romance; and this combination makes 
allegorical interpretation extremely difficult; for the world of 
the romance is a derationalized, an imaginary world, where the 
improbable or the impossible is presented to the imagination as 
a fact. The ordinary test of allegory in plot — the improbable, 
or the preposterous — is thus inapplicable. This confusion due 
to the combination of allegory with romance is the central fault 
of The Faerie Queene. A prose explanation, like the letter of 
Spenser to Sir Walter Raleigh, was necessary to outline the 
method of allegorical interpretation. 

In this document we have the first clue to the explanation of 
the allegory. The Redcrosse Knight "expresses" holiness. 
Sir Guyon "settes forth" temperance. Britomartis "pictures" 
chastity. Cambel and Triamond, Sir Artegall, and Sir Calidore 
represent respectively, friendship, justice, and courtesy. The 
moral significance of many of the other characters is suggested 
by their names: Gloriana, Una, Archimago, Sansfoy, Sansjoy, 
Sansloy, Duessa, Corceca, Abessa, Kirkrapine, Lucifera, Orgoglio, 
Dame Caelia, Fidelia, Speranza, Charissa, etc. For these 
Spenser employs the thin veil of a foreign language. The 
significance of other characters is not revealed by their names. 
In Book I, Prince Arthure, the Redcrosse Knight, the Lion, the 
Dwarfe, and Una's Parents are thus problematic. But the alle- 
gorical significance of Prince Arthure and the Redcrosse Knight 
is explained in Spenser's letter. The rest have to be interpreted 
from their conduct in the narrative. 

On the other hand, a large number of characters in The Faerie 
Queene are apparently non-allegorical : they do not come under 
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any of the groups of characters which can be interpreted by one 
or more of the methods explained above ; they are not mentioned 
in Spenser's letter, their names are not abstract qualities, and 
their conduct in the narrative is not susceptible of allegorical 
interpretation. The non-allegorical element of The Faerie 
Queene, in which these personages appear, includes romantic 
adventures which are not paralleled by moral significance; 
classical myths, and legends; and stories that illustrate moral 
truths as exempla or typical cases, but not as allegories. 

Between the allegorical characters explained in Spenser's 
letter, or those revealed by their names, and the personages of 
pure romance, classical legend, and exempla, there are other 
characters of doubtful classification. We can determine whether 
they are allegorical or not only by their function in the narrative, 
by the incidents in which they figure. A test of allegory in 
general is violation of motivation or of probability ; but as alle- 
gory is here involved with stories of the magical and the super- 
natural, the reader will have to resort in many cases to his own 
interpretative ingenuity. In Book I, two of these doubtful 
characters are the Dwarfe and the Lion. Scholars interpret the 
first as Prudence ; the second, as Strength of Mind. If these 
figures are allegorical, or merely personifications of qualities, 
they will act out these qualities invariably and consistently in 
the story. This they do; the Dwarfe warns the Redcrosse 
Knight to flee from Error's den, induces him to escape from the 
house of Pride, and brings Una and Prince Arthure to the rescue 
after his defeat by Carnal Pride. The Lion, as Strength of 
Mind, protects Una, or Truth from the false faith, from Blind 
Devotion, Superstition, and Plunder of the Church, but finally 
falls before the physical force of the Paynim knight, Sansloy. 

"Allegory," according to Professor Neilson, "is organized 
symbolism " ; and the kind of symbolism generally employed in 
allegorical narratives is the personification of abstract ideas or 
qualities. If the abstract idea personified is a personal quality, 
such as holiness, chastity, etc., the allegorical personification is 
liable to be confused with the idea of a typical figure. It is 
important, then, to distinguish typical characters from allegorical 
personifications. An allegorical personification is necessarily a 
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simple character, a personage with one predominant trait. A 
type is more complex ; it is made up of one predominant char- 
acteristic with other traits subordinate. Thus Macbeth is a type 
of selfishly ambitious men, not a personification of ambition, 
because in addition to his predominant trait he has other qualities 
which make him appear complex and real — his courage, his 
sense of gratitude, his vivid imagination, his vacillation of will. 
Hamlet, however inconsistently portrayed, is evidently a type; 
for in addition to his reflective power he has other character- 
istics — skill as a fencer, interest in the acted drama, dislike of 
Polonius, friendship for Horatio. 

Besides being simple, allegorical personifications are static in 
their nature. They always act in character ; never change, de- 
velop, or degenerate. 

From the names and from their conduct in the narrative it 
appears that all the personages of The Faerie Queene, Book I, 
except the Redcrosse Knight and Prince Arthure, are regular 
allegorical figures. How then shall we classify the hero, the 
Redcrosse Knight? If he represents holiness as Macbeth repre- 
sents ambition, or Othello, jealousy, Book I is not pure allegory. 
Does the Redcrosse Knight represent holiness as a static per- 
sonification of the abstract idea of holiness, or as a type of men 
striving for holiness? And what is the meaning of the term 
'holiness' as used in The Faerie Queene? One would infer that 
holiness would mean an aggregation of all the virtues, but in 
Spenser's letter to Sir Walter Raleigh he writes : "In the person 
of Prince Arthure I sette forth magnificence in particular : which 
vertue, for that (according to Aristotle and the rest) is the per- 
fection of all the rest, and conteineth in it them all." 

The specific sense in which Spenser employs the term 'holi- 
ness,' can be deduced only from the conduct of the Redcrosse 
Knight in the narrative, and from the evil forces which he com- 
bats in the form of Pagan knights, witches, or monsters. In his 
adventures he is opposed or deceived by Sin, Hypocrisy, In- 
fidelity, Joylessness, Lawlessness, Falsehood, Pride, and Carnal 
Pride. The ideal nature of holiness is thus suggested as the 
opposite of these faults ; the Redcrosse Knight, however, is not a 
personification of holiness, but the type of men striving for 
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holiness ; for he is not uniformly successful in his fights. He is 
deceived by Archimago and by Duessa, is overcome by Carnal 
Pride, finally sinks to the lowest depths of moral degradation (is 
thrown into the dungeon of Carnal Pride), and is finally rescued 
by Arthure, and put in the way of repentance and regeneration. 

From this summary it is evident that Book I of The Faerie 
Queene is not a pure allegory, since the main character is a type 
rather than an allegorical personification. While Spenser 
evidently intended to write a thoroughgoing allegory, he was 
hampered by the difficulty of combining allegory with romance. 
The romance required action, variety, and suspense ; and this 
was impossible with the static figure of pure allegory for the 
hero. The character of Arthure is also not of genuine allegory ; 
he is the type of the ideal knight of chivalric romance, who 
enters the scene somewhat unexpectedly and rescues from their 
foes the heroes of the allegory who inadequately embody their 
allegorical qualities because they have to act also as characters 
in a romance of adventure. 

Book I, however, is the most completely allegorical of the six 
books of The Faerie Queene. All the characters except Prince 
Arthure and the Redcrosse Knight are consistently allegorical. 
There is little digression ; nearly all of the book recounts the 
adventures of either Una or the Redcrosse Knight. Many of 
the incidents of the story are susceptible of allegorical interpre- 
tation. There is also a large amount of incidental personification 
and symbolism, and the book ends in a charming little inde- 
pendent allegory. 

In one respect Book II is similar to Book I and to all others 
of the series. The main characters, in addition to representing 
(to use an elastic term) certain moral qualitities or aspirations, 
are all chivalric knights, and hence are all alike ; they show 
extraordinary courage, valor, and prowess in arms. 

As an allegory, one begins reading the second Book with the 
impression that Spenser has nearly exhausted the field. He has 
made Holiness combat Sin in general, Hypocrisy, Infidelity, 
Joylessness, Lawlessness, Falsehood, Pride, and Carnal Pride. 
He can now at best represent the conflict of some particular 
virtues and vices. In dealing with the idea of chastity Spenser 
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repeats some of the doctrine of Book I, as it was through lust 
that the Redcrosse Knight fell and was subdued by Carnal 
Pride. 

In this book Spenser has reversed the allegorical method of 
Book I, for in Book I the hero is a typical adventurous knight 
striving to realize his ideal, and aided or opposed by purely 
allegorical figures. In Book II Guyon, the representative of 
Temperance, is allegorical personification in the form of an 
errant knight. The variety and suspense of the book comes 
from the stories of secondary personages. Sir Guyon is a 
traveller, who on the way witnesses the mishaps that befall 
various personages through indulgence in different forms of 
intemperance. His accounts of these serve as exempla, or brief 
illustrated sermons, on the subject of temperance. Sir Guyon 
himself is like Gil Bias, a character serving to introduce a host 
of other characters, whose adventures often furnish the absorbing 
interest. As a contrast to the host of figures who suffer through 
intemperance, Guyon is constant to his ideal. Tempted by 
Phaedria, he remains true to himself, in contrast to the Red- 
crosse Knight in his temptation by Duessa. He also resists 
the temptation of Mammon, but exhausted by the strain, swoons 
on his return to earth, and has to be rescued by Prince Arthure. 
The narrative of this book is largely amplified by Guyon's 
repetition of the adventures of the heroes of Homer and Virgil. 

In Book III the allegorical element is still further reduced. 
Britomart, the maiden knight who represents Chastity, is a 
purely allegorical figure; she acts in character throughout. In 
her case there is no struggle or suspense. Like Sir Guyon, she 
is an errant knight. She relieves damsels from the thrall of 
lewd enchanters ; and takes part in the rescue or punishment of 
various personages whose experiences serve as exempla on the 
subject of chastity. But a large part of the book has no moral 
significance. Romantic accounts of love and adventure, a history 
of the conflicts of Britons and Saxons, stories dealing with magic 
and mythology, and scenes of knightly combat fill in the large 
intervals between the moralized narrative. 

In Book IV, which contains the story of Cambel and Tria- 
mond, or of friendship, the allegory is almost nil. Cambel and 
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Triamond appear in only one of the twelve cantos, and then 
represent friendship only in that they are persuaded to cease 
from strife. The friendship motive is incidental and subordinate. 
The story of Britomart, which is continued from Book III, is 
emphasized more than that of Cambel and Triamond; it is 
treated in cantos I, IV, VI, and IX. The book as a whole is 
without structural unity ; it is a confusion of episodic adventures, 
knightly combats, love entanglements, and mythological stories. 
In canto V there is a slight allegorical element ; the magic girdle 
is symbolic, but it symbolizes chastity, not friendship The 
failure of this book as an allegory is the result, probably, of the 
central difficulty of the whole work — the union of romance and 
allegory. It was impossible to parallel an allegory of friendship 
with a romance of knightly achievement; for the knights were 
turbulent, warlike, and proud, so that the knightly character and 
the allegorical character of this book were incongruous. 

In Book V, which contains the legend of Sir Artegall, or of 
Justice, there is a return to the stricter method of allegory. Sir 
Artegall appears in nine of the twelve cantos. As a character 
in the narrative, he is on the border between a consistent, static 
personification of an abstract quality, and a typical character 
striving for a certain moral ideal, but hindered or thwarted by 
some other of the forces of human nature. He represents 
justice in execution, and is consistent in character until in canto 
V, in the conflict with Radigund, his sense of justice is over- 
come by the power of love. But Sir Artegall's iron man Talus 
is the most consistently allegorical figure in The Faerie Queene. 
He is an impersonation of the idea of justice in execution. He 
overthrows tyrants and oppressors, is irresistible, and without a 
touch of infirmity, or of human passion or pity. 

Prince Arthure enters the narrative again in cantos VIII, IX, 
X, and XI, playing the chief part in cantos X and XI. There 
is no consistent motivation for the appearance of Arthure, as he 
does not, as in Books I and II, rescue the hero. That part is 
played in this book by Britomart, who rescues Artegall from 
Radigund and her army of Amazons. If not introduced as a 
resolving or positive force, Prince Arthure assumes a leading 
part to illustrate further that phase of the character of magna- 
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nimity which is expressed more specially in the particular hero 
of the book. 

The success of Book V as an allegory, as compared with Book 
IV, is probably due to the congruity of the knightly and the 
allegorical character. The knights were ideally an errant police ; 
administering justice by overthrowing robbers and outlaws and 
rescuing maidens in distress. Like Jaques' soldier, they were 
sudden and quick in quarrel, jealous in honor, seeking the bubble 
reputation. The active virtue of administering justice was so 
adapted to the martial adventures of the chivalric romance that 
Spenser could moralize his narrative without an undue strain 
upon his apparently exhausted ingenuity. 

Book VI, or the legend of Sir Calidore, or of Courtesy, is a 
series of romantic adventures allegorized in part without much 
inventive effort, because the allegorical virtues are such as fit 
the character of the knights of chivalric romance. Sir Calidore 
wars with Crudity, Pride, Discourtesy, Love's Disdain, and 
especially the Blatant Beast, which symbolizes calumny or 
slander. Combats, rescues, and exploits in company with Prince 
Arthure fill out the rest of the book. 

Such in brief is a survey of The Faerie Queene. Structurally, 
the work is mainly an unassimilated mass of chivalric romance, 
allegory, and imitation of the classics. Historically, it is the 
masterpiece of a species of literature which was popular for four 
centuries ; and it is still considered by the student of the history 
of literature as a work with which he should be at least on 
speaking acquaintance. 

The problem of preserving interest in The Faerie Queene is 
one of the live problems of the modern teacher of literature. 
The most common advice as to the best method of accomplishing 
this is to ignore the allegory, and to emphasize the pictorial and 
imaginative qualities, and the metrical beauty. In the words of 
a recent editor of The Faerie Queene, "We should learn to 
dwell more upon the imaginative and picturesque qualities, and 
less upon the purely ethical element, in order to prevent this 
poetic treasure from being assigned to oblivion." That there is 
much value in this suggestion, I do not doubt ; but it implies, in 
my opinion, a misconception of the function of poetry; and it 
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does not outline the most fruitful method of approaching the 
literature of a past era. To Spenser, as to Milton, poetry was, 
in the words of Bagehot, "a deep thing, the most surely and 
wisely elevating of human things," not "a light amusement for 
idle hours, a metrical species of sensational novel." To forget 
this high view of poetry is to lose historical perspective. On 
the other hand, we may agree with Shelley that the function of 
literature is to teach man, by arousing his sympathies and 
antipathies, a knowledge of himself. The problem, then, is to 
interpret literature by adopting the purpose and point of view of 
the author, and yet appeal to the sympathies and antipathies of 
the modern mind. In reading The Faerie Queene, to ignore the 
allegory is to depart from the author's point of view. Also an 
emphasis upon the purely picturesque element is likely to be 
unsuccessful in an attempt to appeal to modern sympathy; for 
the imagery is mainly feudal and mediseval, and the romances of 
chivalry were destined to lose popular appeal after the dis- 
appearance of the feudal system. The typical student to-day 
finds at first little interest in chivalric romance, allegory, or 
imitation of the classics. He rebels against the strange, and to 
him irrational world; and unless attracted by the jingle of rhyme 
or the tinkle of assonance, is prone to turn at once to the stories 
of Jack London or the poems of Kipling. 

The best method of meeting this condition, and of bringing 
together the early author and the modern student is, in my 
opinion, the purely historical method. The best preparation for 
the study of The Faerie Queene is a thorough course in mediaeval 
history. As soon as the student becomes familiar with the forms 
of life of the Middle Ages he will cease to be repelled by the 
sense of unreality that first impresses him. Professor Matthews 
remarks in his Study of the Drama, — "We are so constituted 
that what is familiar tends to be received as right and proper — 
in a word, as rational." Thus the familiarity which makes the 
conventional world of football, college yells, and moving pictures 
seem rational, will soon enable one to accept with sympathy the 
conventional mediaeval world of quests, combats, and enchant- 
ments. When the customs and conventions and outer trappings 
of the mediseval world have come to appear natural, the student 
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will be in a position to see below the surface, and to find beneath 
these externals the universal passions. He can then study with 
greater interest the poem as a narrative, consider questions of 
metrical form or of sources, and undertake the stimulating task 
of allegorical interpretation. 

There are, however, other conditions besides the fact that the 
poem is a combination of allegory and chivalric romance which 
diminish its popular literary appeal. It has grave artistic de- 
fects ; it lacks structural unity and coherence. These defects are 
due to the attempt to combine allegory with long narratives of 
adventure. Allegories to be effective must necessarily be brief, 
like Hawthorne's Snow Image, The Great Stone Face, and The 
Birth Mark; or Kipling's Children of the Zodiac and The Ballad 
of Tomlinson. While Spenser's allegory pictures the ethical 
ideas of his age and expresses a lofty idealism, the burden of 
carrying on the double meaning throughout the six books was 
too heavy for the author. Books I and V are the only ones 
prominently allegorical ; Book IV is almost without allegory, and 
in the others allegory is but intermittent. As a whole the poem 
is without introduction or conclusion; there is no beginning, 
middle, or end. The same is true of the separate incidents. 
Characters are dropped and new ones introduced with surprising 
suddenness. Allegorical monsters like Despair and the Blatant 
Beast are destroyed only to come to life again with renewed 
vigor. The story of the love of Britomart for Artegall runs 
through three books, and is finally dropped with no satisfactory 
termination. Journeys are supposed to end in lovers' meeting ; 
but in The Faerie Queene one journey ends but in the beginning 
of another. 

Not only is the ' structure as a whole faulty, but Spenser's 
poetry has serious defects as a poetic treatment of life ; Spenser 
lacks a sense of humor and a knowledge of human nature. He 
is without the passion and enthusiasm which comes partly from 
temperament, but partly also from an active participation in the 
affairs of life ; an intensity which we find in Shakespeare, Milton, 
and Browning, but not in more detached or secluded poets like 
Gray and Wordsworth. 

Yet the faults of the poem in both structure and content will 
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appear greately diminished when we judge Spenser by the 
standard of his own purpose and the time for which he wrote. 
Like The Divine Comedy and Paradise Lost, The Faerie Queene 
scans life with a reverted gaze: it treats the life of the Middle 
Ages, employs the two most popular literary forms of the Middle 
Ages, and was written for those to whose imagination mediaeval- 
ism still appealed. Furthermore, the poetic standards in ac- 
cordance with which Spenser wrote and those of the present 
time are greatly at variance. In his time scholars considered 
the epic the greatest poetic form ; most lovers of literature now 
prefer the drama. The requirements of unity were much less 
strict in the long narratives of epic and romance, than they are 
in the drama, lyric, or short story. And emotional intensity, 
like that of the lyric, or the passionate monologue of the dramatic 
situation, is hardly to be expected of the type of genius which 
produces works as long as The Faerie Queene. In most respects 
the literary standards of the present day are opposed to those of 
the writers and scholars who formed the taste of Spenser. 
Literary art is now expected to be concise, to work by choice 
and selection ; to be rich in content, full of thought or character- 
ization. It is expected to be probable; still better, realistic. 
Figure and ornament are to be strictly subordinate to the idea 
which they illustrate; the classical simile has given way to the 
single word metaphor. In Byron's Don Juan, canto I, stanza 
ccii, there is a good summary of the difference between medi- 
aeval and modern poetic standards: — 

There's only one slight difference between 
Me and my epic brethern gone before, 
And here the advantage is my own, I ween 
(Not that I have not several merits more, 
But these will more peculiarly be seen) ; 
They so embellish, that 'tis quite a bore 
Their labyrinth of fables to thread through, 
Whereas this story's actually true. 

To Spenser, who inherited the literary traditions of the Renais- 
sance with the mass of romantic material from the Middle Ages, 
the literary standards were far different from those of modern 
times. The classical epics and the romances of chivalry set the 
standard of diffuseness and indefinite length. The tendency of 
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the Renaissance revived the love of action and of the sensuous 
beauty of the outer world. The tradition of literary criticism 
from Horace to Sidney kept alive the idea of the lofty ethical 
function of poetry; and to the same end worked the influence 
of the mediaeval allegories, and the dramatized allegory, or 
morality play. 

While the external world with all its beauty and variety and 
mystery was present to the early Elizabethan, the ideas which 
he possessed were few. Modern science and philosophy had not 
yet come into existence. Breadth and tolerance of theological 
reasoning, the conception of a new and a more fruitful know- 
ledge, and profound probings into the depths of human character, 
were soon to come with Hooker, Bacon, and Shakespeare; but 
not till Spenser had made his literary summary of the Middle 
Ages. 

The essential character of the literary art of Spenser is the 
extreme simplicity of its ideas combined with the vast amount 
of concrete illustration, ornament, and association. The literary 
species of which The Faerie Queene is composed precluded any 
valuable character portrayal. The inner content of the poem 
consists of a few abstract ethical ideas, such as holiness, temper- 
ance, chastity, friendship, justice, and courtesy. It is no 
wonder that the attempt to embody these conceptions in a long 
poem resulted largely in digression. The romantic adventures 
which could not be allegorized are structurally digressions; so 
are the long passages in imitation of the Classics or Ariosto; 
and such is the tendency of the classical simile, which produces 
in the mind a complete and independent picture, and thus tends 
to draw attention away from the idea illustrated. 

These facts lead to the conclusion that The Faerie Queene, to 
be enjoyed, must be approached by the historical and comparative 
method, and not in the spirit of modern literary ideals. If this 
species of literature gave delight to mediaeval readers, it may also 
interest us, if we can by imaginative sympathy attain their point 
of view. Otherwise criticism will be what it often unfortunately 
is — a condemnation of other ages for not being like ours, of 
other people for not being like us, and of literary species for not 
conforming to the standards of something else entirely different. 
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Spenser, we must admit, was for an age and not for all time. 
In this respect he contrasts with his greater successors. In 
Milton's independent views on religion, in his individualism, in 
his sympathetic portrayal of Satan, the type of character rebelling 
against authority, he appeals to moderns who care nothing for 
Puritan theology or classical mythology. The similarity of the 
satanic idea in Paradise Lost to that of Byron's Manfred and 
Cain, Goethe's Faust, Browning's Paracelsus, and the more 
recent conception of the superman, shows how Milton tran- 
scended the views of his age, and made his master work con- 
genial to the ruling spirit of the nineteenth century. Any re- 
marks about Shakespeare's universality are superfluous. We 
have only to think of Hamlet; or of Shylock, the villain of the 
tragi-comedy, The Merchant of Venice, who is characterized so 
sympathetically that many nineteenth century critics consider 
him the hero. But there is none of this modern appeal in 
Spenser; the beauty of the Spenserian stanza is indeed as great 
to-day as it was in 1600, but the content of Spenser's poem is 
wholly mediaeval. To profit by a study of The Faerie Queene 
we have to approach it from the point of view of the author and 
his age, as something to us at first necessarily remote and strange. 
When we have come through an historical understanding to 
appreciation as well, we shall have enlarged our sympathies, 
extended our literary horizon, and broadened our conception of 
the variety of the spiritual capacity of the race. If we find no 
light on modern problems, we shall at least close The Faerie 
Queene with a keener intellectual power, a quickened sensitive- 
ness to beauty, and a renewed ardor for whatsoever things are 
lovely and of good report. 

H. W. Peck. 

University of Texas. 



